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Special Features 
ATTRACTIVE BUREAU 
MEMORIAL FRAME 

PENCIL. BOX © 
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~~ DEVICE FOR MAKING COAL 
_ DUST BRIQUETTES 


THINGS MADE FROM 
FIREWOOD LOGS 
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New Series 
AS YOU SEE IT 


WOOD OF THE FUTURE 
Etc., Etc. 
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DUROGLUE 


THE BRITISH GLUE OF TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 


In these days when it is so necessary to ‘“‘ mend and make 
is increasing. 
DUROGLUE meets that demand—it is ideal for repairing 
wood, metal, glass, china, crockery and earthenware, cloth Ay! F 
Boots, shoes and leather goods as well as NS pee 
miscellaneous radio and sports goods. Owing to restrictions 2 
DUROGLUE in tubes will not again be available until 


do” the demand for a reliable glue 


and paper. 


after the war. 


DUROGLUE is obtainable at 9d. per Bottle and 2/- per JAR 
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To the Trade ORDER DUROGLUE NOW 


| 

| Duroglue can be supplied immediately from stock in 

| attractive counter display units of 3 dozen 1 oz. 
bottles retailing at 9d. each, also in jars retailing at 

i 2s. each. DUROGLUE will prove to be a fast 

selling line. Not less than the minimum thirty-six 

l 9d. size can be sold on any one order. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SHOWCARD IS AVAILABLE 
L FOR COUNTER OR WINDOW DISPLAY 


THE RAWLPLUG CO. LTD., CROMWELL RD., LONDON, S.W.7 
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STOCK 


Machined Ready to Assemble Engineer’s Tool Chest 


No. 27. Size 15in. x 
Odin. x 8in., with 4 
drawers as shown, 
all fittings included. 


IN OAK 32/6 


Finished and 
Polished ready for 
use, §2/6 
No. 30. Size 17in. x 
123in. x 8in, with 5 
large drawers, all 

fittings included. 


IN OAK 37/6 
Finished and 
Polished, ready for 
as use, §7/6 
Carriage Paid. 


No, 27 


CHAS. F. OSBORN 
GLEBE SAW MILLS, GLEBE ROAD, 


THE 
DALSTON, LONDON, E.8. Telephone: Clissold 4184. 


BLUE PRINTS OF 
MODEL SHIPS 


Full-size diagrams and illustrated instructions for models of six famous ships. 
Every detail is made clear, and cross-sections are given in each case. 


CUTTY SARK 3/6 GOLDEN HIND 3/6 

H.M.S. VICTORY 3/6 SANTA MARIA 3/6 

FLEETWING 3/- MODEL DESTROYER 3 
The prices Include postage 


Order from— 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD. 
~ 44-46, Clarence Road, St. Albans, Herts. 


~ 


SALE AND EXCHANGE (ijd. per word) 


Over 1,000 Formulas for the handyman, woodworker, metalworker and 
others in our new book. Price 3/3, postage paid.—W. O, ASHDOWN, 164. 
Woodward Road, Dagenham. 2 

For Sale.—22 in. diameter Pendulum Saw, 5 ft. length. New condition by 
Sager, Halifax JOHN ROSTRON & SONS, LTD., 47, Houldsworth Street, 
Manchester. 

For Sale.— Upholstery materials. Send stamped and addressed envelope for 
patterns and prices.—BARBERS, 327, Cleethorpe Road, Grimsby. 

Wood Pullalong Toys.—Easily made from scrap wood. Complete set of 
12 patterns and instructions, 5/6 post paid. Include Dog, Duck, Elephant, 
Emu, Horse, Gazelle, etc. FUDGE (W.), 72, Parrys Lane, Bristol, 9. 
Galleons.—A handsome “ Planbook,”’ ‘‘ Building a Galleon,’’ embraces full 
instructions for making models of many of these grand old ships. Profusely 
illustrated. Contains set of eight progress-plans, size 20 ins. by 30 ins.— Below. 
Yacht.—How to build a fast-sailing racing model by new and rapid method 
at cost of only few shillings, Fully illustrated: full description, working 
drawings, scale plans and licence to build.— Below. ; 

Gas Engine.—Perfect working model which runs on air can be made of 
simple materials to be found in every home. New model-making technique !s 
fully illustrated and described.—Below. 

Airplanes, Ships and ‘‘OO'’ Railways.—Send 2d. and unstamped 
addressed envelope for particulars of above ‘“‘ Planbooks ’’ and ask for January 
list of over 100 Plans, including many new ones ; to be published mid-month. 
—MODELCRAFT, LTD., 77 (W.W.), Grosvenor Road, London, S.W.1. 
New Electric Motors, 1} h.p. to 10-h.p., 400/440 volts, 3-phase, 50-cycles 
and 230-volts, single-phase. Immediate delivery for essential purposes.— 
Below. 


‘Foot Pumps, complete with Universal Connector, for Cars, Lorries, etc., 


64/6. Pressure Gauges, 5/6. Carriage Paid.—THE STERLING PUMP CO., 
LTD., 29, London Road, Spalding. : nae 
Handicraft Teaching.—Craftsmen, Wood or Metal, prepared for examina- 
tions by correspondence coaching. Special terins for men in the fighting 
services, Government grant available—MARRIOTT’S, 10c, Grange Roed, 
Chester. 

Mark Your Tools.—Apology. Messrs. EYRE & BAXTER, 55, Brown 
Street, Sheffield, regret delay in executing orders for name stamps owing to 
pressure of Government contracts. Future orders will take at least 13 weeks 
to execute, 

Inlay Bandings.—Lines and Strings in various sizes and patterns.-—Below. 
Veneers are essential to perfect modern designs. Any quality veneer supplied. 


‘Stamp for list —J. C. LIPPIATT, 2, Avenue Road, Brentford. 


French Polishing.—Thoroughly practical tuition by post in all processes. 
See our list of pupils placed in well-paid positions—BAKES, 15, Jesmond 
Avenue, Bradford. 
Upholsterer’s Materials.—We can only supply our regular customers until 
further notice, owing to shortage of supplies —HARBETTI’S WHOLESALE 
WAREHOUSE, 98 Falkland Road; London, N.8. 

Toy Whee's (woo), 3ins. to 6ins. diam. only S.A.E. brings price list and 
particulars —GREFR, 981, Argyle Street, Glasgow, C.8. 
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the Future 


We all have to face the unfortunate fact that at the present time plywood 

and laminated board are practically unobtainable. It is all needed for war 

work. But when peace comes it will be a different story, and it is safe to say 

that it will be used on an unprecedented scale. This, and a following article 

deals with its chief features, describes recent developments, and shows how 
it should be used to take full advantage of its good qualities. 


E all know the old proverb, 
W° give a dog a bad name, and 

hang him.” It is one which can 
ye applied to plywood even in these 
nlightened days. Some people still 
-egard it as a thing of little worth, a sign 
yf cheapness, and a sure indication of 
shoddy construction. Yet to-day it is 
passing through the most exacting test a 
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material has ever had to face; that of 
resisting the strains that aircraft has to 
withstand. Our Mosquitoes are very 
largely built of plywood, and the work 


they do scarcely needs enlarging upon. 


here. 

Yet it is only fair to say that in its 
early days plywood really was a bad dog 
and deserved its name. It was made out 
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of poor timber, its cutting was faulty, 
the glue was anything but reliable, and 
its pressing inaccurate. Is there any 
cause for surprise that it became 


synonymous with something cheap and 
nasty ? The truth was that people had 
not come to realise the snags in its 
construction and use. 

Still, we have to remember that it was 
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FIG. I. 
The log being felled, it is cut to length, is steamed, and ‘* peeled ’’ on a rotary machine which cuts the veneers in an unlimited width. The sheet: 


are guillotined to size, cemented, and pressed. 


layers may be cut with the knife. 


THE USE OF PLYWOOD ENABLES PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION TO BE TACKLED IN A NEW WAY. 


In the case of Jamin and similar boards the material for the core is sawn, though the oute! 


After the cores have been assembled and cut to size the outer layers are glued on. 


The top and bottorr 


sketches show some of the many uses of ply and laminboard. 
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CHOOSE YOUR PLYWOOD 
WORK 


TO SUIT THE 


originally intended for nothing better 
than tea chests. The real fault came 
when people began to use it for purposes 
for which it was never intended. The 
furniture trade was one of the worst 
offenders. They began to use it for 
back panels, drawer bottoms,.and so on. 
It was scarcely good enough for this, but 
the real trouble began when they began 
to veneer it and use it for show wood. 
It just wasn’t good enough. 

That is now a long time ago, and it 
took a war to make men realise that, put 
together anyhow with the _ poorest 
materials, it had no future except for 
the cheapest work. Whereas, given good 
materials, care in construction, experi- 
ence to know its reactions, and experi- 
ment to find out the faults and their 
cure, it had everything before it. That 
was in 1914-18. The years up to 1939 
were years of experiment, improvement, 


SPLINTEREO 
CORNER 


and the establishment of a system of 


grading so that a man might know. 


exactly what he might expect of his 
plywood. And now the present war 
with its still more exacting standards. 
When peace comes once again we may 
look to see in plywood a highly special- 
ised production made in a range of 
qualities to suit every possible kind of 
job. 
Oné vitally important reason why 
laminated wood will become almost a 
Necessity is the fact that the world is 
faced with a serious shortage of timber. 
The fact is that we have been living on 
our capital, consuming more than we 
have produced. Now laminated wood is 
much more economical of material than 
solid wood. It enables a considerably 
higher proportion of actual wood to be 
used and, weight for weight, is stronger. 
The point is that you can use the poorer 
quality stuff where it does not matter, 
and reserve the best for where the 
greatest stress has to be resisted. 

One point that at, once emerges is 
the necessity for drawing up a standard 


form of grading. It is clear that whereas 
knots and similar blemishes would not 
matter a scrap for a tea chest, they 
definitely would not do for a panel to be 
veneered with a high quality facing. 
And between these two extremes are a 
whole range of intermediate standards, 
each of which is suitable for a certain 
class of work. 

Kinds of Plywood.—Let us now 
turn to what plywood, laminboard, and 
other similar materials actually are. 
They may be grouped under the heading 


of laminated wood. Firstly, plywood.. 


Many different kinds of wood are used, 
such as birch, alder, beech, pine, fir, 
gaboon mahogany, and so on. It 
depends upon the country of manu- 
facture and the purposes for which it is 
needed. In the vast majority of cases 
there is an odd number of plies or 
layers, though sometimes one comes 


across four thicknesses, in which case 
the two inner ones have their grain 
running in the same direction. Generally 


the grain is arranged at right angles in 


the adjoining layers. 

Three plies is the commonest con- 
struction for the thinner panels, though 
five or seven are sometimes used for 
panels round about 3 in. thick. Thicker 
boards may have any odd number of 
plies and is frequently termed multi-ply. 
When three plies are used they may all 
be the same thickness as at A, Fig. 3, 
or the centre one may be thicker, when 
it is known as stout heart (B). The 
purpose of the latter is to give equal 
rigidity both across and with the grain. 


_A similar idea is sometimes followed in 


the case of five plies. In this the centre 
core is markedly the thickest, the two 
adjoining this are next, and the outer 
plies the thinnest. 
Moulded Plywood.—In addition we 
now have what is known as moulded 
plywood. If you take a simple flat 
curve you would have no difficulty in 
bending a sheet of thin plywood to fit it. 


2 


There would not be sufficient give in it, 
This would not be practicable for a quick 
curve, however. The plywood would be 
under too great a stress. Imagine, then 
a compound curve in which the surface 
bends in two directions as in the case of 
a ball or the surface of a boat. It would 
be just impossible. You know how a 
sheet of paper crumples and creases if 
you attempt to fold it around a ball. 

This is where moulded plywood 
comes in, the apparently impossible 
being done by building up the individual 
layers over a shaped former. If you take 
a sheet of thin veneer and damp it it 
becomes sufficiently pliable to bend in 
both length and width simultaneously. 
In other words you could make it lie 
flat around a large sphere. If then you 
cut it into small picces, the shapes of 
which are designed to fit the sphere, you 
could easily form a flat layer all round 
the sphere. You know how the leather 
cover of a football is made up of shaped 
pieces joined together. Exactly the 
same principle is applied to moulded 
plvwood, so that even the most compli- 
cated curves, such as a Car wing or a 
boat hull, can be produced. 

What happens is that the veneers are 
cut up into shapes, these being specially 
plotted to suit the curve, and are then 
processed to make them pliable. By 


FIG. 2. FAULTS OF CHEAP PLYWOOD. 
Plywood of this kind is useless for good work. 
Ie is fit only for the cheapest work. Many 
people do not realise that there are grades in 
plywood, each of which is made for a specific 
purpose. 


building up one layer over another 
with the joints staggered a really strong 
and reliable product is the result. By 
using a water- and heat-proof resin glue 
it is able to resist all atmospheric con- 
ditions. When _ sufficient thickness 
has been formed the whole is passed to 
an autoclave or oven which can be 
steam heated and be charged with 
compressed air. A sheet of thick rubber 
is laid over the ply surface, and, the 
autoclave door being closed, air is. 
pumped in so that a strong and even 
pressure is maintained over the whole 
surface. Heat is turned on at the same 
time so that the glue, by a process of 
reaction, sets hard. 

It will be realised that the initial cost 
is high since a special former has to be 
built up upon which the ply can be 
built up. but once this is made any 
number of similar shapes can be made up. 
It is possible that the idea mav be 
applied to furniture in the post-war 
years, though it would only be practic- 
able on mass production lines. Standard 
shapes might be produced, however, and. 
these could be cut up as required. 

Laminboard, Blockboard, and 
Battenboard.—All these are similar in 
that they consist of a centre core built 
up of strips glued together side bv side, 
with outer plies having the grain running 
at right angles. The chief difference lies. 
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FIG. 3. VARIOUS KINDS OF LAMINATED WOOD. 


DON’T USE CHEAP PLY 
GOOD WORK 


FOR 


FIG. 4. POTENTIAL WARPING OF LAMINATED BOARDS. 


A. Equal layer plywood. B. Stout heart plywood. C. Laminated 


board. D. Blockboard. 


in the varying width of the strips form- 
ing the centre core. This is shown in 
Fig. 3. from which it will be seen that in 
laminboard (short for laminated board) 
the core width must not exceed 7 mm.; 
in blockboard they must not be more 
than 1 in.; and in battenboard they 
should be no more than 3 ins. wide. 
Laminboard is excellent for veneering 
and makes reliable flush.doors which 
have no supporting framework. The 
boards largely owe their stability to the 
fact that the core strips have their 
heart sides facing alternate ways. Thus, 
any tendency of one strip to warp is 
countered by those at each side whose 
warping tendency would be in the oppo- 
site direction. It is clear, however, that 
the wider the strips the greater the 
potential warping. Glance at Fig. 4. At 
A is shown in considerable exaggeration 
the warping tendency of wide strips—a 
series of wide waves. At B this is reduced 
considerably, the ‘‘ waves’ being much 
smaller owing to the narrower strips. 
At C they have practically disappeared. 


E. Battenboard. 


Of course the 
warping would 
never occur to so 
great an extent in 
any of the boards, 
especially when 
faced with the 
outer plies, but it 
is clear that for an 
important piece of 
work to be ven- 
eered and polished 
the laminboard 
with its narrow 
strips is advisable. 
The writer has seen 
a large veneered 
door made from 
blockboard,’and the 
“waves” could easily be seen,® being 
amplified by the high polish given to it, 

Another important feature of good 
quality board is that the length joints 
in the core are always staggered as 
shown in Fig. 5. Otherwise there would 
be a serious weakness as shown inset. 


FIG.5. 


Have you ever ? — 


—wanted to cut a small slot in wood— 
such as a drawer or door lock snib slot— 
and experienced difficulty through not 
possessing a suitable mortise chisel ? 
Such slots, which are seldom more than 
4 in. wide, can be effectively cut by 
means of a large-sized, sharp-edged 
bradawl, the point of which is easily 
toned up on an oilstone. 


% * * 


—tried making your own variety of 
beaumontage ? Beaumontage, as you 
probably know, is a kind of sealing wax 
used for stopping up holes and cracks in 
wood. It is made by shredding a small 
quantity of beeswax in a shallow tin, 
adding a small lump of resin and a 
colouring powder (such as lamp black 
or burnt sienna, for ebony and mahogany 
finishes, respectively) and then melting 
the lot together over a low flame. The 
‘mixture is stirred thoroughly with a 
matchstick, or anything similar, which is 
used in applying the melted stopping to 


the work. Beaumontage dries hard 
quickly and can be pared and glass- 
papered. To prepare it for a light oak 
finish job, refrain from adding any 
colouring powder. 

* * 
—been at a loss as to the best way of 
cutting a true mitre across (say) a 4 in. 
wide board without the aid of a mitre- 
cutting block or an adjustable bevel set 
to 45 degrees ? The remedy is to mark 
a 4 in. square on the wood with the set- 
square, then rule a diagonal line from 
one corner of the square to the other. 
The diagonal line will slant exactly at a 
45 degree angle. 

* * ° 


—tried polishing your own home-made 
furniture yet ? If a beginner, remember 
to save all your used pieces of No. 14 
and No. 0 fine glasspaper. These used 
pieces of glasspaper are particularly 
useful for rubbing down a polished 
surface preparatory to the final coats of 
polish, serving much in the same way 
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A. Batten board. 8. Block board. C. Lamin board. 


JOINTS 
STAGGERED 


CONSTRUCTION OF LAMIN BOARD SHOWINS JOINTS. 
Staggering the joints avoids longitudinal weakness. 


In block- and battenboard the core strips 
are generally butted end to end to obtain 
the required length. In the best lamin- 
board, however, the strips are scarfed 
in their length. (199) 

(Next month we hope to deal with some 
of the practical joints you can use.) 


as the usual “‘flour’’ grades. Old, 
tattered, glue-smeared pieces of fine 
glasspaper are, of course, useless. 

* # * 


—wondered how a dowel plate can be 
sharpened ? There are two methods, the 
simplest of which is to tap around the 
tim of the holes with a hammer. Dowel 
plates are generally made from bars of 
mild steel, however, so that one can file 
across the surface of the metal, thereby 
putting a new, keen edge on the hole 
rims. The hammering method is quicker, 
but it is apt to make the dowel holes 
smaller in diameter and, moreover, the 
plate soon has a battered, slovenly 
appearance. Of the two methods, filing 
and rubbing with an oilstone slip is 
undoubtedly the best. 

# * * 
—-thought of steeping cake glue prior 
to melting it in the gluepot ? The cakes 
are broken into large fragments which 
will go inte the pot. These are left in 
water overnight to saturate and will be 
found to contain a sufficient amount of 
water. The jelly-like pieces of glue melt 
very quickly. (212) 


Your Bureau 


For a light writing bureau in solid wood, a width of 27 ins. will probably be found 

the most convenient. At present, large furniture is out of the question for the home 

worker, and in any case—whether for living-room or bedroom—the 27 in. size 
gives an excellent proportion and is ample for the purpose. 


S the piece shown is free from 
A zznaneniation of any kind, the 

design lends itself to any good 
hardwood; but oak will be the natural 
choice. This, stained to correspond with 
existing furniture, will be finished by 
waxing. 

Height to writing table is 29 ins., the 
depth (front to back) being 18 ins. Four 
drawers are shown, but the top one may 
be in one length if desired. In a bed- 
room the deeper drawers are a con- 
venience ; but for a living room cup- 
board space is often preferred. In this 
latter case the top drawer (or drawers) 
will remain, the part below being fitted 
as a cupboard with two doors. The 
bureau stationery fitment can be par- 
titioned according to the worker’s own 
ideas. On the general construction 
only a few hints will be necessary. 

Stand.—Turning to Fig. 4, the 
legs (A) will be squared to 14 ins. and 
mortised for the four rails (B). After 
gluing it is wise to screw on corner 
braces (see detail X). The linings (C) 
are mitred at corners, glued down and 
screwed. Note particularly that, as 
the upper carcase is in alignment with 
stand, the linings at front and sides are 
recessed a full + in. This is shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. | 


Carcase.—Ends (D) will be jointed 
to the full width of 18 ins. A little 
timber 1s saved if the joint is near the — 8. > 


front. Before cutting to shape at top) pessoas a 

Cutting List is as follows : 
Long Wide Thick CLAMPED 
ft.ins. ins. ins. FALL 

(A) 4Legs . . 104. 14 14 

(B) 2 Rails 2 38 12 ld or % 

2 Rails 1 6 1? li or ¢ CASE , 
(C) 2 Linings 2 3 24 4 
2 ditto . 1 6 24 ho eee erred 

(E) Bottom 2 3 #18 2 I 

(F) Tabletop . 2 2 18 TT 77 

(G) 2 Drawer rails2 3 24 2 IF 

(HI) 3 (or 2) divi- y : 

sions. 5h ok all: 

(J) Bureau top 2 34 8} 3 a } 

(K) Back . 9 5 27 __ eS 

Fall Front: panel 1 10 154 rt 

Ditto: 2clamps 1 3} 2} z 

2 Slides . | 54 4 3 

2 Drawer fronts . 11 4 t 

1 Drawer front . 2 1? 5 re 

1 Drawer front . 2 12 6 re 


Drawer sides and backs, } in.; 
bottoms, }in ply. Allow also for drawer 
runners and division continuations or 
guides. As stationery fitments are made 
to suit individual requirements a list of 
parts need not be given. The above 
lengths allow for trimming, but all 
thicknesses are net. Should a bureau ————— /” G°————_» 
2 ft. 6 ins. wide be preferred, all that is 


however, ‘mark carefully for positions 
of table top, drawer rails and bureau top. 
In the best way the bottom and top 
(E, J) will be lap-dovetailed on. If to be 
through-dovetailed. mark accordingly. 
Next mark the position of bureau fall, 
noting that it is hinged to table top (F) 
and that it is rebated to close on front. 
edge of upper top (J). The sections 
given at Y and Z (Fig. 4) will be a guide 
here. It is important to observe that the 
slope of ends does not spring from the 
line of table top (F), but a little above 
it. The straight part has to reach up 
to the rebate of the fall front, this 
being obvious from the section at 
Z Fig. 4. The encs are rebated for 
back (K), grooved for table top (F) 
and mortised for tenons on drawer 
rails (G). 


FIG. |. NICELY PROPORTIONED ITEM. 

This is suitable for either living-room or 

bedroom. Width is 27 ins. and total height 

3 ft. 4 ins. Metal handles could be used if 
preferred. 


The general construction will be 
clear from Fig. 4. Assemble the drawer 
rails with divisions (H) and runners ; 
fit the table top (F), and finally dove- 
tail on the bottom (E) and bureau top 
‘(J) Continuation pieces (or guides) 
will be fitted to the divisions, and 
runners may be grooved for dust- 
boards if wanted. The back (K— 
boarded, framed, or of plywood) is 
rebated to ends and top, but comes 
down behind the bottom (E). Upper 
carcase and stand are_ screwed 
together. 

The Slides (or lopers) which sup- 
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STATIONERY CASE HALF SIZE 


2s ee. 


2'3. ——___> 


necessary is to add 3 ins. to lengths of 
horizontal parts. 


FIG. 2. SIDE SECTION. FIG. 3. FRONT ELEVATION WITH SCALE. 
4 . 


port the fall have to be an easy fit 
between ends and divisions (H). In 
normal times adjustable bureau stays 
which operate the slides are procurable, 
but at present it is wiser to arrange for 
their withdrawal by hand. They are 
faced on front with a strip of solid oak, 
and it is customary to line the top edge 
(on which the fall rests) with baize. To 
prevent their being drawn out too far, 
it is usual to cut a stopped channel on 
one side (see Fig. 3, inset) which will 
engage a stub-dowel fitted either to end 
(D) or division (H). When the slide is 
drawn out the dowel, butting on the 
stopped groove, arrests it. The slide 
need not come out more than 10 ins. or 
11 ins. Each slide will have a small 
knob. 


Fall Front.—Before preparing this, 


. 4 CONSTRUCTION OF BUREAU 
CARCASE AND STAND. 
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FIG. 5. HOW FALL FRONT IS FITTED TO 
CARCASE. 


understand exactly how it is to be hinged 
and how it closes. Reference to Fig. 5 will 
show that the fall is rebated to shut in 
the sloping edges of ends (D) and also 
a front angle edge of bureau top (J). 
There is, of course, no rebate on the edge 
which is hinged to table top (F). The 
edges are rounded over, and the sections 
at Y and Z, Fig. 4, will show the relation 
of fall to carcase ends and top. Note the 
section of top (J), the front edge of 
which is finished as shown to exclude 
dust. When closed, the rebated fall 
shuts within the carcase, the projecting 
edges resting on sloping ends and on top. 

The fall is usually clamped (see inset, 
Fig. 2). The panel, preferably, should be 
in one board, but if a width of about 
15 ins. is not procurable it must be 
jointed, unless oak-faced ply or lamin- 
ated board is available. Stuff of #? in. 
will serve, and the clamps (glued to 
panel with loose tongues) may be 2} in. 
wide. Hingeing is effected with a pair of 
stout back flaps with flanges about 
14 ins. by 1} ins. These are bedded into 
both table top and fall, and care should 
be taken to centre the knuckle on the 


line of edge. The fall will require a 
neat knob for lifting and is usually 
provided with a lock. Many bureaux 
have spring locks, raised by the kev, and 
thus do not require knobs. 


Drawers have fronts of 4 ins., 5 ins., 
and 6 ins. respectively. As already 
indicated, some work is saved by having 
a single top drawer instead of two. Sides 
will be lap-dovetailed to fronts and 
through-dovetailed to backs, with bot- 
toms grooved in. The vertical type of 
pull looks well. 


Stationery Fitment.—In size this 
will be about 254 ins. by 10 ins. high 
and 64 ins. deep, but of course it will be 
constructed to fit. A separate back is not 
required. Ends, top and bottom may 
be % in. in hardwood, shelves and 
divisions #; in. It is wise to dovetail the 
corners and house the partitioning. At 
Fig. 3 a suggestion for the fitment is. 
offered, but the particular arrangement. 
is a matter of personal taste. When 
fitted, it is usual to mask the joints at 
ends and top with strips of quarter- 
round } in. beading. (203); 


THE WOOD WE USE 


N spite of the fact that this is an age 
[« coal, iron, steam, and electricity, 

wood remains the basis of modern 
Civilisation. The mind can hardly grasp 
the figure of even one million, and when 
it is stated that the world’s annual 
consumption of timber is_ tity-six 
thousand million cubic feet of wood we 
are pietty well lost. It means that every 
man, woman and child in the world 
uses, each year, the equivalent of a log 
measuring 32 feet long by 12 inches 
square—in other words, 32 cubic feet. 


‘“ 


és 


Standing timber in the tropics (say, in 
Central and South America and Equa- 
torial Africa) far exceeds that of tem- 
perate countries, but much of it is at 
present inaccessible and labour has not 
been fully developed. 

What of the softwoods of the future ? 
In this respect Europe itsclf, in spite of 
the Scandinavian and Russian forests, 
is barelv self-supporting. Before the 
war we, in Great Britain, imported. 
90 per cent. of the timber we consumed, 
and already, in Australia, the softwood 


SOME IDEA OF THE WOOD EVERY MAN USES THROUGH LIFE 


Since every man, woman, and child uses the equivalent of a log measuring 
32 ft. by 12 ins. square every year, it follows that a man, by the time he has 


reached 70 has used up 70 such logs ! 


It is interesting to know what the 
available timber supply really is. If we 
take the actual acreage we find that 
forests are distributed over the world as 


follows: 
Mullion acres 


Soft woods 2,645 
Temperate hardwoods.. 1,204 
Tropical hardwoods 3,638 


The softwood forests provide three- 
fourths of the timber used. Temperate 
hardwoods (oak, ash, beech, birch, etc.), 
provide one-fifth of the constructional 


timber, as well of the bulk of firewood. 


) 


supply is inadequate for local needs, 
Little wonder that our larch, our pines. 
firs and spruces are quickly disappearing. 
(211) 

An advantage of laminating wood (in 
the form of plywood, etc.) is that it 
enables a greater proportion of timber 
from a tree to be used. There is less 
waste. The.reason is that the poorer 
quality stuff can be used in places 
where any defects do not matter a great 
deal, the better grade wood being 
reserved for use where the greatest stress 
has to be resisted. 


When your plane 
needs sharpening 


) Can you tell by looking at it when your plane needs sharpening 
> After rubbing on the oilstone can you detect whether it is really keen 
| Do you know what has happened when it has become blunt ) 


If you are uncertain this article will put you right. 7 


a plane begins to develop after it 

has been in use for a while. It 
requires extra pressure to keep it down 
on to the wood at all; it needs extra 
power to push it; and the shavings 
(when they occur at all) are uneven ; 
and you feel tempted to give the cutter 
a tap to make it cut. Obviously it needs 
sharpening ; you can tell from the feel 
of the plane. But if you picked up a 
plane in a strange workshop, could you 
tell without using it whether it was fit 
for use ? In other words, can you tell a 
keen edge by sight ? 

Testing.—Take out the cutter, re- 
move the back iron, and hold it to the 
light. You cannot see a really sharp 
edge—there just isn’t anything to 
reflect the light. A dull edge on the 
other hand shows a line of white, the 
width of which will vary according to 
how badly it is in need of sharpening. 
Fig. 1 shows what it looks like in 
exaggeration, the magnifying glass 
revealing the worn and gashed edge. 

What has happened is that continuous 
friction over the surface has worn away 
the edge as shown in Fig. 2, the wear 
being parallel with the sole of the plane. 
The front of the edge has deteriorated 
to an extent, but the main wear is 
underneath. If you have a fairly 
powerful magnifying glass it is worth 
examining your plane cutter next time 
it needs sharpening. You will find this 
wear clearly shown. : 

How Burr is Formed.—When you 
rub the cutter on the stone you wear 
away the worn part, and the bevel is 
able to meet the back of the cutter in a 
sharp, clearly defined angle. But some- 
thing else has happened. The rubbing 
on the stone wears away the steel, and, 
although the bulk of the minute filings 
pass to the stone, being carried away 
by the oil, that at the extreme edge is 
not detached, but hangs on and is 
pressed backwards. This is what is 
commonly known as the burr or wire 
edge, and it can be detected by drawing 
the thumb across the edge at the back. 
It is shown in exaggeration in Fig. 3. 
This feeling for the burr is an indication 
that the edge may be sharp, but as a 
test by itself it is of no great value as 
will appear later. 

Removing the Burr.—tThis burr 
must be got rid of for two reasons; it 
would leave the wood rough, and it 
would cause the edge to deteriorate 
rapidly owing to the steel being forced 
back against it where it would cause 
gashes. It would be like planing over 
smal] nails. Rubbing the back of the 


Ye know that dull, lifeless feeling 


cutter flat on the stone helps to loosen 
it, but to get rid of it altogether stropping 
is necessary. 

A piece of leather dressed with fine 
emery powder and oil or the paste such 
as is used for grinding in the valves of 
motor cars can be used. Rub the bevel 
on it a few times, then the back, keeping 
it flat. Apart from helping to remove the 
burr it helps to give a still finer edge to 
the cutter since the strop acts virtually 
as a fine stone. 

It will be realised, however, that to 
get rid of the burr properly it must be 
bent back and forth—like breaking a 
piece of wire. To do this on the strop 
would be an awkward job because of the 
necessity of turning over the cutter at 
each stroke. Consequently most men 
use the hand as a strop as in Fig. 4. The 
cutter is drawn bevel downwards across 
the palm of the left hand as shown by 
the arrow. The left hand is then turned 


‘palm downwards and the cutter drawn 


upwards across the palm again, but with 
the’ back touching the palm. This 
enables a rapid movement to be made in 
which each stroke bends the burr the 
opposite way. 

For a Super Fine Edge.—Even 
then there will probably be a certain 
amount of roughness where the burr 
breaks off, and when a really fine, keen 
edge is needed the latter should be 
drawn along a piece of wood. This will 
finally get rid of the burr, but may leave 
a slight roughness owing to the remains 
of the burr being pressed against the 
edge. If, however, the cutter is now 
stropped a few times on the leather the 
edge is soon restored. 

The Edge Magnified.—Examining 
an edge under a magnifying glass 
reveals some curious features, chief 
amongst which is that an apparently 
keen edge is really more like a saw. 
Even a razor has a finely serrated edge 
when seen under a powerful glass. It is 
all due to the scratches made by the 
stone in sharpening, and the size of the 
“teeth ’’ depends upon the coarseness 
of the stone. It follows, then, that for 
an important job, say, cleaning up a 
table top, a fine stone should always 
be used—at any rate for finishing off. 
It has two advantages; it gives a 
cleaner result, and the edge lasts longer. 

- Look at it this way. When a coarse 
stone is used there are just a number of 
points at the edge and these are soon 
worn away. With a fine stone there are 
at least double the number of points to 
resist wear. And with a superfine stone 
followed by stropping the points are so 
fine (and therefore so many) that the 
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edge is practically resolved into ' 
straight line. 

Fig. 5 shows under magnification 
two edges (A and B), one finished on a 
coarse, and the other on a medium 
stone. At C the edge has been well 
stropped so that the points have 
virtually disappeared. 

Further ‘Tests.—We have already 
mentioned that drawing the thumb 
across the edge to feel for the burr is not 
a sufficient test of sharpness itself. It 
indicates that the dullness has been 
worm away, and that the edge may be 
sharp, but it is no indication of the 
quality of the edge (coarse or fine), 
neither does it reveal the presence of any 
gashes. Sight is a test for both, but 
many men draw the thumb lightly 
along the edge. A keen edge grips the 
flesh without cutting, whilst a dull edge 
merely slides smoothly along. 

You can also tell by drawing the 
thumb at right angles across the edge. 
Here again the sharp edge grips, whilst 
over the dull one the thumb just slides. 
The real value of feeling for the burr is 
that it is a quick first test. You know 
that the edge cannot be sharp until the 
burr has been turned, and until this 
happens there is no need to examine the 
edge closely. (200) 


PENCIL BOX 
(Continued from page 9) 


can then be applied. When the glue has 
set extra nails can be driven in. It is 
advisable to drill fine holes first so that 
there is no liability for the grain to 
split. Punch in the nail holes and fill 
in the holes with either plastic wood or 
plaster of paris. Wax should only be 
used if the box is to have a polished 
finish, 

Level off the joints. where necessary 
and prepare the bottom. Fix this with 
glue and fine pins. One point to note is 
that in all cases the nails must be so 
placed that they will not be in the line 
of the saw cut which will separate the 
small end piece which is to be fixed to 
the bottom box. Make this saw cut 
with a fine saw and if necessary trim 
with the plane. 

Make the lower box in the same way 
and glue the end piece from the top box 
to it. It can be cramped and a couple of 
nails driven in. To prevent the lid from 
sliding right through a small piece is 
fitted to the end. It has tongues cut to 
fit into the grooves. Pivot the upper 
box with a round-head screw, driven 
in so that there is a free fit without 
slackness. The screw should be well 
countersunk so that the head disappears 
entirely beneath the level of the wood. 
In this way it will not foul the lid. The 
latter should make a hand tight tit. It 
should not be too slack as it is then 
liable to fall out. A good finish is 
poster or show card water colours 
followed by varnish, though, of course, 
oil colours could be used if preferred. ° 

. (216) 


Sharp Tools are essential to Good Work 


FIG. 3. BURR FORMED AT EDGE 
This is formed when the cutter is 
rubbed on the oil stone. The 
right-hand view shows how it is 
detached when  stropped on 
leather or on the hand. If it is 
not removed it will be forced 
back against the edge, so gashing 
it. 


FIG. 4 (above). STROPPING THE 
CUTTER ON THE HAND. 
First one side,then the other 


is drawn across the palm. 


A fine stone 


FIG. |. PLANE CUTTER IN NEED OF SHARPENING. 
The bluntness is revealed by the line of white at the extreme edge. 
In the circle it is magnified. A really sharp edge cannot be seen. 

There is nothing to reflect the light. 


WHITE LINE 
SHOWS DULL 
EDGE 


FIG. 2 (right) HOW 
WEAR TAKES PLACE 
The dotted line at the 
extreme point show 
the original shape be- f 

fore being worn away, ——$_________ 


FIG. S (below), QUALITY OF THE EDGE. 
If examined under a powerful glass the edge is more like a saw. 
Even a razor shows fine serrations. The finer the stone the smaller 
the ‘‘ teeth.”’ The fine edge lasts longer as well as giving a better 
finish. It may be unnecessary for rough work, but is essential for 
fine smoothing. 


makes the edge last longer and gives a cleaner finish. 
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WAR MEMORIAL 
FRAME 


MEMORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAME 
IN TABLET FORM 
Size 17} ins. by 7 ins. 


SUITABLE FOR CLUB, 
SCHOOL, OR HOME 


THE 
ACCOMPANYING 
WORKING DIAGRAM 
IS DRAWN 
EXACTLY HALF 
SIZE TO FACILITATE 
SETTING OUT 


LTHOUGH 

war memorial 

frames may not 
be favoured for the 
home they are in fre- 
quent demand for 
men’s clubs, for 
schools, or small local 
societies where old 
mates wish to have 
some remembrance 
of a fallen friend. 
For the home a 
simple photograph 
frame may be pre- 
ferred, but for the club or school room the desire is 
usually for something more intimately associated with 
personal sacrifice. To meet various requests for an 
appropriate memorial, small in size, which will hold a 
photograph, the accompanying design is suggested. 

It is a tablet 17} ins. by 7 ins., suitable for hanging 
an the wall. The opening is schemed for a photograph 
of cabinet size, and the diagram is shown exactly half 
size so that it can be set out with the minimum of 
trouble. The whole could be worked in one piece ; or, 
if found simpler, the side slabs and bottom apron could 
.be cut separately and glued on. Choose well-seasoned 
oak, 3 in. thick, and finish by burnishing and wax- 
polishing. The overlaid cross (a bare 4 in. thick) may 
be lighter or darker as preferred. If, however, an 
overlay is used for framing the photograph, this should 
correspond with the tablet. 

From the diagram set out very carefully to full size. 
If worked in the solid, the side slabs are recessed $ in.~ gj, ~~ ~~~ - 
Should slabs be cut separately they will be worked 
from }$ in. square strip The recessing of the bottom 
apron is taken from the front and end views. 

The photograph may be framed either with or 
without an overlay. If without, cut the opening 6} ins. 
by 4 ins. and rebate the edges for the glass (see section). 
If with an overlay, the opening will be 64 ins. by 4} ins., 
the overlay being cut in four strips mitred at corners 
and glued down. The overlay may be a bare 3? in. wide 
by a full + in. thick (see alternative section). 

In setting out, note that whilst the main tablet 
tapers from 6} ins. at foot to 6 ins. at top, the outside 
edges of slabs are parallei. The finished tablet may be 
hung by means of two brass ear-plates. Should the 
photograph be smaller than cabinet size, use a mount 
which can be adjusted to get the correct proportion. 
This is better than altering the size of the opening. (207 
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FIG. I. USEFUL GIFT IN WOOD 
A little item of this kind can be made 
from any odd scraps of wood. Mixed 
woods do not matter if the box is painted 


used to be cut out of the solid, but 

probably most readers would prefer 
to build up, partly because it enables 
thinner wood to be used, and parily 
because working in the solid involves 
complications in the grooving. Fig. 3 
gives the main sizes and construction, 


G ised to be cut boxes of this type 


Kiddies’ 


Peneill Box 


This is an item that will appeal to all youngsters. It follows the conventional style 
in which the upper portion swivels, so disclosing a second box beneath. It can be 
finished either by painting or by polishing. 


from which it will be seen that it is 
made in two separate parts, the upper 
and the lower boxes. The former is 
mace to the full length and is cut across 


CUT THROUGH HERE 


FIG. 2. HOW THE 
TWO BOXES ARE 
MADE 


WABBABBAAVABas’ 


FIG. 3. 


direction as that of the sides. 


SIDE ELEVATION AND END VIEWS 
PLAN SHOWNINS SWIVELLING 


at an angle afterwards as in Fig. 2, the 
small end piece being glued down on top 
of the lower box. The advantage of this 
construction is that it is quicker and en- 
sures a perfectfit. The lid slides in grooves. 

It will be seen that the sides of both 
boxes have to be rebated for the bottom. 
In addition the upper box needs grooves 
in which the lid can slide. Apart from 
this the construction of both boxes is 
identical. 

Taking first the top box, prepare the 
sides to finish 11 ins. by 1 ins. by ¥ in. 
Prepare two blocks to glue between the 
sides, one 2 ins. long, and the other 
14+ ins. The grain runs in the same 
The 
thickness must be adjusted so that it is 
exactly equal to the distance between 
the rebate and the groove. A small 
grooving plane can be used for both the 
rebating and the grooving. It can be 
taken right through from end to end. 
Glue the pieces together as in Fig. 2. 
Since when the glue is applied they are 
liable to slide over the wet glue, it is 
advisable to drive in a couple of fine 
pins so as to position them. Cramps 

(Continued on page 6) 
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As ou It has been suggested by a reader that articles showing joint cutting, tool manipulation, and so on 
y would be more convincing if the Hlustrations showed the positions of the hands as actually seen by the 
worker. In other words, the illustrations should show exactly the positions your hands would take up 

e during the various operations. We appreciate that there is much to be said for the idea, though one 

See it difficulty is that it frequently happens that a certain vital feature is thereby concealed. However, we 
have tried it on these pages, and we feel readers will agree that in this case it has proved very successful. 
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CHOPPING 
THE 
MORTISE 


1. To mark the mortise, square across the edge the over-all 
rail width and also the mortise length. It is as well to allow 
about 4 inch to # inch waste at the end as otherwise the wood 
is liable to split when the mortise is chopped. 


2. Set the pins of the mortise gauge to the chisel width ; for 
p inch wood the ¥ inch chisel is suitable. Set the fence of the 
gauge so that the points are as near central on the wood as 
vossible. Mark the mortise, working the gauge from the face 
side. 


3. Fix the wood to the bench with a cramp and, using a twist 
bit slightly smaller than the chisel size, bore away as much of the 
waste as you conveniently can. Note that you should stand at 
the end of the wood as it is easy to judge whether the brace 
leans to the right or left, but it is more difficult to judge whether 
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COMPLETED 
JOINT 


MARKING MORTISE 
SIDES WITH 
MORTISE GAUGE 


BORING TO 

PARTIALLY 
REMOVE 
WASTE 


<¢——_—_—_—_———jpn| 
RAIL WIDTH 


applications in woodwork of every kind. The illustrations show 
when making, say, a door framework, the marking out of all four w 
ing right across. This is not only quicker but it ensures the opposite | 
There are no definite rules of proportion, but the tenon should 
the edge as otherwise it would show at the end. The extent of this 
is cut away, but on the other hand, if it is insufficient, there will be li 


This is the simple mortise and tenon joint in which the joining 4 


it leans away from, or towards you. Count the turns of the 
brace so that all holes are of the same depth, or use a depth 
gauge. 


4. Chop down with chisel and mallet. Start at about centre, 
make a slight cut, then work towards one end, gradually deepen- 
ing the cuts. Reverse chisel and work opposite way. Clear 
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MARKING TENON 
SHOULDERS WITH 
CHISEL AND SQUARE 
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MARKING SET-IN 
OF TENON FROM 


Cutting the simple 


Mortise and Tenon Joint 


SAWING 
SHOULDERS 


a THE MORTISE 
HI) 
g W) 
(lO q + 
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ws AN p ‘i AN | 
4 au SAWING THE TENON 7 | ! 
ey, UG NOTE FIRST AND SECOND i\ 
— (Ne | 
. =e EAN POSITIONS OF WOOD aE OINt i— 
ee IN VICE (A and B) i 


have plain square edges without groove, rebate, or moulding. It has many 

‘procedure for cutting one joint. If more had to be cut such as 

d be carried out in one operation by cramping the parts together and squar- 
arts being of exactly the same size. 


be about one-third the thickness of the wood. It is necessarily set in from 
set-in is just a matter of judgment ; the more it is set in the more the tenon 
ttle strength at the end of the rail. 


away the waste with a slightly smaller chisel. 


5. Use a chisel to mark the shoulders of the tenon, squaring 
the marks all round and using the butt of the square from the 
face side or face edge in every case. 


6. Hold work in the vice at about 45 degrees leaning away 
from you and saw down so that the gauge marks are just left in. 


11 


Reverse wood in the vice, this time upright, and complete the 
cut. 


7. To enable shoulders to be sawn, chisel a small sloping’groove 
on the waste side of the gauge line (see inset). This will provide 
a channel in which the saw can run. This not only ensures 
accuracy but gives a cleaner shoulder. 


8. Hold tenon against mortise and mark the extent of the 
set-in. Saw along the line down to the shoulders and cut away 
the waste. 


9. With a chisel take off the extreme corners of the tenon: 
The latter should make a comfortable hand-tight fit in the 
mortise. If loose it has little strength ; if too tight it is liable 
to crack open the mortise. (217) 


Made from 
Firewood Logs 


SMALL OAK CANDELSTICK, 5 ins. by 4} ins. 
Diagrams are shown exactly half size. 


OCTAGONAL OAK CANDLESTICK 


HIS was made from a block of oak which for years 

had lain in the woodhouse. Thoroughly seasoned, it 

vielded a block for the socket and neck about 3} ins. 

long by 24 ins. square, also a ~ in. piece for base. The 

socket and neck were worked in one piece, the base, toes 

and rim being separate. If found simpler the neck could 
also be a separate member. 

As the diagrams are drawn to 3 in. scale it is easy to 
make a full size plan.. When each piece is accurately 
marked on both upper and lower faces the actual work is 
straightforward, neck and rim being the only parts where 
special care is required. 

After marking, it will probably be found simpler to bore 
the candle hole before shaping the socket. Later it might 
be difficult to hold the work satisfactorily. 

When all parts are cut, glue up, but leave to dry before 
boring for a }1n. dia. dowel about 2 ins. long which passes 
(glued) through base into socket. The four toes, project- 
ing $ in., are glued on. Clean thoroughly and finish in 
natural colour by burnishing and wax-polishing. 


We find that many readers are making use of odd blocks of 
hardwood fuel for spare-time woodwork. There can 
little doubt that, from oak, beech, birch and other hardwoods 
cut from stout branches and tops, some beautiful timber is 
available in useful dimensions, and if this can be left until 
adequately seasoned it becomes (in these days) valuable 
material. 

In country districts where so much timber is being felled 
readers have a wonderful opportunity for picking up sound 
hardwood waste, and although this may involve some extra 
trouble in cutting down the size the trouble is well repaid. 
When, too, thinking in terms of ‘‘ hardwood,” bear in mind 
the various fruit trees (pear, cherry, plum, apple) which 
occasionally are cut down and eventually burned; also 
timber such as holly, yew laburnum, etc. All these are worth 
noting when ordinary woods used for furniture are almost 
unobtainable. 


CARPENTER’S MALLET , 


BLOCK of beech will give the best head. Be careful, 
A rewever that the wood is dense—that is, near the heart 

where the annual rings are close. Watch, too, that the 
rings are not running cornerwise ; otherwise a chip may get 
knocked off when the mallet is in use. Failing beech, ash (with 
a firm end grain) will serve. 

Square the head to 5} ins. by 4 ins. by 3 ins. and mark for the 
slight taper and the gently curved top. Cut to shape and 
take a chamfered shaving off each corner. Prepare the handle, 
which may be of ash or beech. A length of 14 ins. is usual, 
the head end being 14 ins. by 1} ins. and the far end 1} ins, 
by #2 in. Round off the edges to a comfortable grip. For 
the head hole carefully mark the centre of each face, top and 
bottom. Gauge for width and thickness of handle on both 
faces, allowing about +, in. less for driving in. Help the mor- 
tising by boring from each side with a § in. twist bit. Plane 
the handle as required to fit the tapered mortise, and slightly 
chamfer both ends of handle. 
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BEECHWOOD MALLET 
The head is 5} ins. by 4 ins. by 3 ins. 
This is a good all-round size ‘or carpentry. 
It should be noted that the walls 
of the mortise must be perfectly 
straight. Otherwise any gap 
between them and the handle will 
cause the wood to sink in when the 
mallet is used. 


PLANT PEDESTAL 


HE shaft (A) of this, 10 ins. high, was taken from an 

oak log squared to 5 ins. by 5 ins. This was marked 

and cut octagonal in form, tapering from 5 ins. at 

base to 4 ins. at top. For this both ends have to be marked 

out ason plan. The } in. by } in. recess at bottom is worked 
ater. 

Base (B) is 6 ins. by 6 ins. by jin. thick; top (D) 6} ins. 


by 6} in. by ? in. Both are octagonal and are chamfered 
as indicated. Toes (C) are 2 ins. by 1} ins. by 4 in, thick, 
glued and screwed on to project about # in. Only four toes are 
necessary. 

The rim (E) is cut from strip } in. by 3 in. It is rebated 
to lip over the top (D) and is mitred at corners. Top may be 
dowelled and glued to shaft. The bottom will be glued and 
screwed. The pedestal has the advantage of being heavy 
and stable. Birch, beech, sycamore and other hardwoods 
are suitable if oak is not available. 


MITRE SAWING BOX 


HIS had a base 18 ins. by 3 ins. by 1} in. and two 

sides 18 ins. by 3? ins. by ¥ in. These were of beech. 

The stout base helps the weight, but { in. will do if 

1} in. is not readily available. All three parts must be 

absolutely true and square. Screw with 14 in. screws, 
countersinking well for the heads. 

If a 45 degree set square is not at hand for marking for 
the saw kerfs, prepare a template. On a stiff-sheet of card 
set out two adjoining squares (as at A), each with 6 ins. sides 
making a rectangle 12 ins. by 6 ins. Draw the diagonal 
lines and cut out the triangle. By laying the edge a, b, 
exactly flush with edge of box side the 45 degree kerfs a, b, 
may be marked with the try square. Carefully saw the 
kerfs down to within about + in. of bed of base board. The 
kerfs should be just wide enough to take a medium tenon 


PLANT PEDESTAL OF OCTAGONAL FORM. 
The over-all height is 13 ins. The main column was worked from a 
10 in. length. 


WOOD WASPS 

In different parts of the country 
where timber-felling has been in pro- 
gress readers have remarked on the 
presence of a very business-like flying, 
wood-boring insect which appears to 
come from the log. With a tail which 
might appear to conceal a sting, and with 
black and bright yellow markings the 
insect has an aggressive look about it, 
and as the whirr of its wings is ominous 
it is shunned by the woodman. In 
reality it is harmless, except of course to 
timber, but its hornet-like appearance 
has led to its being nicknamed the 
““ wood wasp.” Its scientific designation 
is sivex gigas. 


Saw. 


The trees usually attacked by this 
boring pest are pine, larch, spruce and 
silver fir. It has a preference for trees 
of a less healthy growth; thus in 
plantations from which backward trees 
have been thinned the wood-wasp is less 
frequently found. Its presence, indeed, 
is an indication of poor conditions. The 
boring tool of the insect is a fine but 
very efficient saw which, in the matter 
of eight or ten minutes, will pierce a 
hole in the bark deep enough to accom- 
modate the eggs which it lays. It is 
estimated that the larvae hatched from 
these eggs will remain in the tree. for as 
Jong as three years, during which time 
they are capable of doing irreparable 
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MITRE SAWING BOX IN BEECHWOOD. 
The length shown as 18 jas. may be as desired. The 3 in. width can 
be increased. 


damage. Before taking on their final 
wasp-like form they bore their way to 
within half an inch of the surface, from 
which, point an exit is easy, (I) 


BY THE WAY 


One of the reasons why hardwoods are 
usually more expensive than softwoods 
is the difficulty of transport. Many 
hardwoods do not float when wet ; some 
will not float even when dry; they are 
too heavy. This means that they cannot 
be floated down rivers but have to be 
carried overland with consequent high 
cost. 


Historie 


Trees of America 


Before the war a number of local authorities were endeavouring to save 
notable trees. Where this is not possible the line of a famous tree can 
often be perpetuated by seed or cutting. Our American cousins have 
gone a lot further in this way than we have, and for a number of years 
there has. been a national movement to mark and preserve historic 
specimens. The U.S. Department of Agriculture has scheduled several 
hundreds of trees which, in some way or other, have played a memorable 
part in the history of the nation. 


HEN the question of the 

preservation of trees, historic, 

notable for size or beauty, or 
outstanding in some other way, was 
brought up in Parliament recently 
during discussion on Town and Country 
Planning, the Government promised 
sympathetic consideration of the idea. 
Mr. Morrison stated, too, that it would 
try to give effect to the motives—having 
as their object the saving of special 
trees. 

The Americans are of the opinion 
nothing is more suitable for preserva- 
tion. Trees are by their nature land- 
marks and memorials. They are there- 
fore identified with human happenings. 
What is more, trees, having more than 
the allotted life span of man, carry their 
associations through generations of men 
and women. Thus they often figure not 
only in biography, but also in history, 
and they are loved by all kinds of people, 
they are immortalised by poets and 
-artists, but as well bring much happiness 
to the hearts of the humble labourer and 
the tired city folk seeking rest and 
recreation in their shade. 

America is a land of magnificent trees, 
some towering for 300 feet and more, 
others with gigantic boles through which 
it is possible to drive a coach. Without 
the forests little could have been done 
by the pioneers; they cut their way 
through the forests, built their houses, 
furniture, implements of agriculture, and 
ships with them. It is not surprising 
that the Americans are lovers of trees— 
President Roosevelt not least among 


them—and on Arbor Day every year 
many thousands of trees are planted 
throughout the country by individuals, 
towns, schools, and many different 
organisations. 

The country’s first President, George 
Washington, was a great planter of 
trees. One elm he planted in the little 
town of Washington is now 21 ft. 
around and under the famous 
Washington Elm he used to sit and 
watch the capitol building. America’s 
sixth President, John Quincy Adams, 
was known as “the tree-planting Mr. 
Adams,’’ and one of the most beautiful 
sights in the grounds of the White House 
is the group of magnolias planted by the 
next President, Andrew Jackson, in 
honour of his-wife, Rachel. ‘“‘ Something 
green—in her memory,” he said. The 
President and his wife lie buried at the 
Hermitage, near Nashville, Tennessee, 
and six fine hickory trees flank their 
tomb to-day. 

As one would expect, there are many 
trees associated with the revered name 
of Abraham Lincoln. One is called the 
Lincoln Memorial Hackberry, and it 
flourishes at Decorah in Iowa. This was 
planted on April 27th, 1865, the day 
that Governor Stone of Iowa set aside 
as a day of mourning for the assassinated 
President. That day a man named John 
Finn went into the woods and found a 
small hackberry tree. He planted it in 
the street before his house, and it is now 
one of the most magnificent trees in the 
State. The Lincoln Oak at Lichfield 
(Conn.) has grown from an _ acorn 
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TREATY OAK, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


This stands near the west bank of the Colorado 
River, a mammoth live oak estimated to be 
over 500 years old. The Comanche and Tejas 
Indians often met for feats of skill and endur- 
ance and for religious rites beneath this tree. 
They called it ‘‘ The Father of the Forest,’” 
and regarded it with superstitious reverence. 
Tradition has it that Stephen F. Austin signed 
the first boundary line treaty between the 
settlers and the Indians under this tree, the 
line being so placed that the tree stood within 
the settlers’ lands.—Photograph by courtesy of 
American Forestry Association—1939 (H-Trees, Texas). 


dropped by an oak growing by Lincoln’s 
grave. . 

Then there is the Russo-American 
Oak, planted in the White House 
grounds by Theodore Roosevelt. It is 
from the acorn of an oak growing at 
Peterhof in Russia, and the acorn was 
brought back home by Ambassador 
Hitchcock. The Peterhof tree, in its 
turn, was grown from the acorn of an 
oak that shaded the tomb of Washing- 
ton. Another oak planted by Theodore 
Roosevelt at East Haven (Conn.) marks 
the site where General Lafayette en- 
camped on the green. 

It is not surprising, when one recalls 
how loved and admired was this noble 
Frenchman, one of the truest friends of 
Washington and the young Republic, 
that many trees kept his memory green. 
The Lafayette White Oak marks the 
meeting place of Lafayette with his 
troops while on his way to join Washing- 
ton’s army, and the last associated with 
him is a poplar near Geneva in the State 
of New York. It shades the spot to 
which the citizens and militia came to 
welcome him in 1825, when he was 
becoming an old man. 

In the story of the United States the 
names of great scouts of the pioneering 
days in the West stand out. So we find 
the Kit Carson Elm, where this typical 
frontier hero, ‘‘ Nestor of the Rockies,” 
was attacked by Indians while camping 
with his pioneers. Near the old river 
town of LeClaire, Iowa, is the Buffalo 
Bill Elm, under whose spreading crown 
William F. Cody played as a boy. An 
ancient oak at Crockett, Texas, known 
as the Davy Crockett Tree, was where 
that renowned frontiersman camped on 
a journey to assist Texas to throw off 
Mexican rule. 

In Austin, Texas, near the Colorado 
River, is a majestic oak at least 500 
years old. Those inveterate foes of Kit 
Carson, the Comanche Indians, met 
there to carry out feats of skill and 
endurance and for religious rites. It was 
called the ‘‘ Fathet of the Forest,’’ and 
was regarded with superstitious rever- 
ence. Far older than this is what 

(Continued on page 15) 


Simple Metheds of Holding 


A reader has sent us sketches and a descrip- 

tion of two devices which he has found 

helpful for holding work and he thinks that 

these ideas will be useful to readers who do 
not possess a Vice. 


as a stop and also as means for 

gripping the work and keeping it 
steady whilst it is being planed. The 
gripping action makes it possible to 
clean up on the bench top thin strips 
which would normally be held in the 
vice. Each of the L-shaped pieces 
should be positioned on each side of the 
stuff to be planed so that when the stuff 
is urged forward by the plane the parts 
(a) move inwardly and grip it. 

In order that they should be free to 
move, they should not be screwed down 
too tightly. Fig. 2 gives suitable dimen- 
sions and indicates approximately the 
position (b) at which the stuff should 
bear. It will be noticed that at this 
position there are short fibres and if 
the device is cut from solid stuff there 
would be a tendency for the points to 
break off, therefore it is advisable to use 
] in. or # in. laminated wood. Failing 
this material, a hardwood would be 
suitable. 

It is essential that the device shown 
in Fig. 3 should be made from laminated 
wood of similar size to that given, as the 
action of the wedge will tend to split 
the base no matter which way the grain 
is arranged if.solid stuff is used. It is as 
well not to clean up the edges of the 
V-shaped slot as the rough surfaces left 
from the saw will help to hold the wedge. 
When mounting the base on the bench 
the V-shaped slot should be so posi- 
tioned that the work will bear against 
the edge of the bench. (206) 


Ts. device shown in Fig. 1 serves 
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1943 WOODWORKER ANNUAL 


We have to apologise to those readers 
who have been unable to obtain the 
1943 Annual. The shortage of paper 
has imposed severe restrictions on the 
number of copies that could be printed. 
It is possible that copies may still be 
lying in the trade, but so far as we are 
concerned the entire edition has been 
completely sold out. 


HOME HOBBIES IN WOOD 


We have been interested to see a 
copy of the latest addition to the Evans 
Brothers new series of books—HomeE 
HOBBIES IN Woop. It is an attractively 
produced book, profusely illustrated, 
and dealing with such interesting sub- 
jects as model galleon building and 
making toys and games for children such 
as Noah’s ark and animals, clock face, 
folding slide, etc. There are also full 
instructions on making such things as 
bellows, book ends, carved bowls, lan- 
terns, cigarette boxes, and so on, all of 
which would make delightful wedding 
or birthday presents. The book is avail« 


able at 3/-net through any book seller. 
The other books in the same series are: 
‘““ Hammer and Nails Carpentry ”’ 
“Strong Wooden Toys ”’ 
‘““ New Woodwork from Old ” 
Owing to paper scarcity, some of these 
may not be available at the time of 
going to press, but will be reprinted as 
soon as paper is available. 


HISTORIC TREES OF AMERICA 
(Continued from page 14) 


believed to be the most ancient juniper 
tree in the world, now little more than 
a splendid ruin. It stands, specially 
protected, in the Cache National Forest, 
Utah. Scientists who have examined this 
patriarch declare it to be not less than 
3,000 years old. 

The only trees to compare with this 
in age are the giant trees of California 
and Oregon, the finest of which are 
carefully guarded. The General Sherman 
Big Tree is 272 ft. high and is between 
3,000 and 4,000 years old. As to the 
redwoods, one in Humboldt State 
Redwood Park, California, is said to be 
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Work 


TWO USEFUL DEVICES THAT 
WILL APPEAL TO THE MAN 


WHO HAS NOT A BENCH 

VICE. THEY SERVE TO HOLD 

THE WOOD STILL WHILST 
BEING WORKED. 


the tallest tree known. It is no less 
than 364 ft. high, and it has been 
dedicated to the founders of Save-the- 
Redwoods League, and because of this 
is called the Founders Tree. (201) 


—_———-  —. 


Have you noticed how some men have 
such a powerful grip that their fingers 
seem to make impressions in the handles 
of certain implements, particularly the 
try-plane and jack-plane ? The writer 
once borrowed a wooden try-plane from 
a burly cabinetmaker and, surprised at 
the comfortable ‘‘feel’’ of the plane 
and its apparent lightness, discovered 
smooth, well-worn finger indentations 
at the handle and nose end of the imple- 
ment. To work with such a plane was a 
real joy! All the man’s other wooden 
p’unes were indented much in the same 
way. Whether caused by constant 
usage or by sheer horniness of the 
fingers and strength is hard to say, but 
the latter seems the most likely, for the 
man possessed a handshake—a grip, 
like a vice, that almost made one 
wince. (212) 


keeping the fire in and prolonging 

the life of a made-up coal fire for 
several hours. The outfit for making 
them is simple in the extreme, and any 
home craftsman should be able to make 
up the few appliances necessary for 
turning them out. Coal dust that will 
pass through a 3 in. mesh sieve is the 
first essential of course. The use of an 
ordinary circular household sieve creates 
clouds of fine powdery dust, and a 
clean-working box sifter is therefore 
desirable. A simple box is made and a 
smaller box made to fit loosely inside it 
to act as the sifter. This inner box rests 
upon runners attached to the sides of 
the larger box and is fitted with a 
handle for working the sifter backwards 
-and forwards. 

Fig. 1 is the view of the complete 
sifter with a part of the near side cut 
away to show the interior construction. 
One end of the large box is slotted to 
take the handle, it being understood 
that the interior box which will contain 
all the large and unwanted pieces of 
coal, will from time to time be lifted out 
and emptied. Two fillets of wood are 
nailed on, one each side of the slot to 
strengthen the end of the box. 

Inner Kox.—The construction of the 
interior box is shown in Fig. 2. There is 
no bottom to this box, but in its place is 
fixed the wire mesh netting. This netting 
is cut rather larger than the opening of 
the box so that all its four edges may be 
turned down and secured to the inside 
by small fillets of wood nailed through 
as shown in the smaller diagram in 
Fig. 2. To make a substantial fixing for 
the handle, a square of wood is screwed 
to the end of the sifter box and the hole 
bored through the two thicknesses of 
wood for the end of the round rod which 
will be wedged from the inside. 


Lid.—A lid should be made for the 
box similar to Fig. 3, and fitted with 
handles for ease in lifting off. If desired, 
a hopper may be included in the top of 
the lid so that the small coal and the 
dust together may fall through direct 
into the sifter inside, This arrangement 
again reduces the amount of fine dust 
that would otherwise find its way out of 
the box. When sufficient dust has been 
collected in the box below the sifter, 
the latter is removed and laid aside and 


Becezing ene! can be used _ for 


FIG. |. 


the operations of briquette making 
commenced. 

briquette Making .—It will be under- 
stood that the dust can be handled 
direct from the box to the measure, 
which in turn is emptied into the mixer. 
It will, at this juncture, be advisable to 
describe the making of the briquettes. 
There are only two ingredients, coal 
dust and ordinary cement, this latter 
being obtained from a local builder. The 
best proportions for these two are nine 
to one, that is, nine measures of coal 
dust to one measure of cement. It is 
not advisable to mix too great a quan- 
tity at one time. An ordinary 44 in. 
flower pot makes just that workable 
amount that can comfortably be handled 
and mixed. 

A small galvanized bath is suitable 
for the mixing, and after the coal and 
cement have been measured out it must 
be thoroughly mixed dry by turning it 
over and ever with a trowel or other simi- 
lar tool. And here it must be emphasised 
that the mixing must be done consistently 
until all the cement has been worked 


well into the dust and the whoie appear- - 


ing as a grey mass. Water is now added 


——————— 


oo 
oe. 


CUT-AWAY VIEW OF COAL DUST SIFTER. 


When the lid is out on the sifter can be worked without clouds of dust rising 
up. From here the dust passes to the mixer and then on to the mould. 


Uriquette Making 


We hear so much these days of the demand for strict economy in fuel 
that it behoves all of us to look around and see how we can help. Now 
it is quite impossible to store a quantity of coal without having its quota 
of dust, which, if not exactly waste, is somewhat of a problem to use up. 
The finest way of making use of this waste is to turn it into briquettes 
for storage for the winter evenings. 


gently, and well stirred in, but the mass 
must not be made too liquid, in fact it 
should be rather on the dry side than be 
too sloppy. The thorough mixing with 
the water must again be emphasised 
and the whole mixture be of even 
moisture throughout. 

So much for the mixing. Now for the 
moulds in which it must be put. In 
Fig. 4 is shown a good type of mould. 
It should be made of stout wood and 
with sloping sides so that the mixture 
will leave readily when the mould is 
inverted. The section of the mould 
should be made to the dimensions shown, 

From time to time during the mould- 
ing process the mould itself should be 
brushed out in a pail of water as it will 
be found after the making of several 
briquettes that the inside of the mould 
becomes clogged up. An ordinary garden 
trowel again will be found the most 
useful tool for filling the mould with the 
mixture and the tamping of it well into 
the corners. The finished briquettes 
should be turned out on to a flat surface 
and allowed to harden naturally in the 
open air before they are stacked for the 
winter. (202); 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF 
THE SIFTER, LID, MIXER, AND. 
Oo 


ULD. 
Practically any kind of wood can, 
be used. 


cf Child's 


FIG. I. 
This does not take a lot of timber, and when brightly painted it 


is most attractive. 


R and T, miscellaneous softwood 
for the other pieces. J-engths allow 
for fitting, but thicknesses are net. 
Rockers.—tThe actual shape of these 
may be varied as required, but the lower 
curve should be kept approximately as 
indicated. Timber is saved if the two are 
cut from one board. Several of the 
smaller pieces can be taken from the 
waste. Cross bar Q is dovetail-housed 
in and screwed, the two foot rests R 
being notched in and _ screwed. If 
thought necessary a % in. iron rod (S) 
with bolt and nut may be fitted under 
each rest. 


Lie was used for parts P, Q, 


CUTTING LIST 
Long Wide’ Thick 


ft. ins. ins. ins. 
P 2 Rockers . 3 0 9 zt 
© Cross bar . . 1 0 24 § 
R 2 Footrests. .1 2 13 & 
T 4 Legs 1143 13 3 
U 2 Seat rails 1 6 14 t 
V_ Cross rail . 0 94 1s 3 
W 2 Rods (dowel) . 0 114 $ diam. 
X Seat . 1 7 14 g 
Y 2Arms . | 6 24 3 
Z Back 1 1 6 3 


GIVES ENDLESS AMUSEMENT TO CHILDREN 


Ic has a length of 3 ft. over the rockers. 


Body.—Note that the body of chair 
tapers from 14 ins. over runners at 
floor to 12 ins. at seat. This must be 
observed when cutting the cross rails Q 
and V. Prepare the seat X, jointing it 
to a width of 14 ins. On under side of 
this mark the position of seat rails (U) 
(a bare 12 ins. across). Prepare the four 
legs T, the cross rail (V) and the arms 
and back Y, Z. On the rockers and seat 
rails mark the exact positions for legs. 

The Assemtly is fairly straight- 
forward. Perhaps the best plan is, first, 
to fit the arms (Y) and back (Z). The 
latter is notched to arms, and then all 
three parts screwed to the seat. The arms 
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two-seater 


ROCKING CHAIR 


Made entirely of softwood and painted, this piece was knocked 
up last Christmas for a small boy and girl. Three feet long and 
14 ins. wide it takes up little room. What is more important, it 


has been constantly used. 


stand in a full } in. from edge. Next. 
screw the legs (T) to rockers and seat. 
rails (U), taking care that both sides are 
the same. The rocking chair is then 
completed by housing the cross rail (V) 
to U. Later, if felt necessary, rails U 
and V may be glue-blocked and screwed 
to seat. 

All edges should be well rounded over 
This applies especially to the arm. 
(including hand holes) and back, to 
front edges of seat and edges of legs 
and foot rest. As, however, children 
handle the chair it is well to take the 
arris off all edges. A soft green is perhaps. 
the most suitable colour, but this is 
entirely a matter for the worker to 
decide. It will be found that the seat. 


is suitable for children of ages from three 
(186) 


up to eight or nine. 


FIG. 2. SIDE AND END ELEVATIONS WITH MAIN DIMENSIONS 


Waxed Mahogany 


OU have often heard of waxed 
Y oak; have you ever tried waxed 
mahogany ? It gives a_ lovely 
eggshell polish which enhances the 
natural beauty of the grain, and it has 
the great advantage of simplicity. Take, 
for instance, the following method of 
finishing off mahogany. It gives a 
delightful Chippendale colour minus 
the usual, distasteful, reddish tone. 


Just smooth up the work in the usual 
manner. Having bought sixpennyworth 
of bichromate of potash, mix it thorughly 
in about a 3-pint of botiing water and 
apply (when nearly cold) with a soft 
brush. When dry, mix some raw linseed 
oil and turpentine together in equal 
parts and apply the mixture, then wipe 
off. Leave the work to dry out in a warm 
room for a day or so. 


Meanwhile, prepare a wet wax. All you 
need is a shillingsworth of real beeswax 
and a 4-pint of turpentine. Melt these 
together in a suitable tin, adding a lump 
of resin about the size of a marble. 

When the mixture has cooled, rub it 
lightly into the wood grain and set the 
work aside tor an hour, then polish it 
with a piece of coarse canvas. The 
canvas acts as a burnisher and the more 
the waxed surface is rubbed, the better 
it will shine. 

Such a finish is a “ safe’’ one if you 
are not a good hand at french polishing. 
Moreover, there is a touch of antiquity 
in the appearance of the work that few 
people can look upon with jaundiced 
eyes, especially those people who have 
an antipathy towards the ‘‘ newness ”’ in 
new furniture. (209) 
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Corsican Pine.—Military operations. 
in Italy seem to have drawn attention 
to what is often termed “ Corsican ’* 
pine, a timber that grows freely in 
Calabria. In colour it is a wood which 
resembles American pitch pine, and (in 
addition to the term Corsican) is known 
as Austrian pine and Bosnian pitch pine. 
The Calabrian variety is said to differ- 
slightly from trees grown in Corsica, 
the needles being straight instead of 
twisted. It produces a fair quantity of 
resin. The needles are pure green instead. 
of (as in the Scots pine) blue and green, 
and it rarely shows the reddish bark so. 
familiar on our own trees. Important 
locally for its resin, it is not a timber- 
which has been much used in this. 
country. (185) 


Are you still lighting fires with. 
shavings and so saving every scrap of- 
paper ? 


FIAST ETAGE 
IN FITTING 
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SHOW! a 
COGS FITTED 


Wooden 


/ 
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Cogs on Mill 


Wheels 


A COUNTRY READER TELLS HOW THEY ARE FITTED 


has to turn toa class of work which he 

may hardly have touched for quarter 
of acentury. The other morning wander- 
ing into the workshop of one of those 
wiry veterans who never turns a cold 
shoulder to the interested visitor, I 
found him engaged on an out-of-the-way 
job which I had never before seen 
handled. 

Waterwheels are not familiar objects 
nowadays, and their mechanism is 
known to few. In his youth this car- 
penter not not only repaired but made 
many. Beside him I saw a massive 
five-foot diameter iron wheel which for 
half a century had helped to operate the 
busy circular saw in an old mill. The 
rim of the wheel, about 4 ins. wide, was 
holed for wooden cogs, and these cogs 
(the number needed was one hundred 
and thirty-two) were being patiently 
fitted. 

Curiosity led me to follow the work. 
Firstly I examined the cogs themselves. 
These are originally set out in pairs 
(as in A), the piece being cross-cut 
later. The double cog (B and C in eleva- 
tion) was a piece of well-seasoned beech, 
in the rough about 9 ins. by 3# ins. and 
1% in. thick. Marking and cutting were 
as indicated. Beech is a durable wood 
for the purpose, but oak and (if avail- 
able) hornbeam are also used. As the 
‘cogs have to be driven home firmly, 
the greatest care is taken in observing 
the direction of the grain. 

When trimmed, each cog is in turn 
driven into the wheel, the part y wedg- 
ing itself in the opening. FEverv hole is 
of uniform length, width and thickness, 
and all are exactly the same distance 
apart. Every cog must be uniform to 


I: these days many a village carpenter 


it. Part # is the tooth which projects. 
Between y and 2z there is a “ check,”’ 
and when the cogs are fitted they are 
secured underneath by driving square- 
section keys between each, these being 
guided by the check shown. (See inset 
sectional view.) 

The final operation—trimming all 
the 132 cogs so that the actual pro- 
jection is the same in every case—is one 
that calls for illimitable patience and a 
degree of skill which only experience can 
give. When it is remembered that this 
cogged wheel, with a circumference of 
nearly sixteen feet, has to engage a 
correspondingly toothed pinion about 
20 ins. in diameter, when the strain on 
each is grasped, and when it may be 
taken for granted that the mill owner 
expects his wheel to work for years, the 
accuracy needed will be understood. 

Each cog is marked, but in order that 
two pairs of eves may be on the line two 
men work the hand saw. This is done by 
means of the ‘‘shangie’’*—a gadget 
which is fitted to the far end of the saw 
blade and which is held by both hands. 
The men work as with a two-handled 
cross-cut saw, each with his eye glued to 
the line so that no deviation can even be 
contemplated. 

Then each projecting tooth has to be 
carefully gauged and trimmed. It is 
obvious that, if the teeth are left square. 
they would be torn to pieces as soon at 
the wheel revolved. Each is curved over 
so that friction is reduced to a minimum. 
This is a task too laborious to describe, 
but it calls for a degree of skill which 
needs to be seen in actual practice to be 
fully realised. 

When I walked out of that friendly 
workshop, reverently I took off my hat. 
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HOW THE COGS ARE MADE 
A Waterwheel may have an inner iron cogged 
wheel of about 10 ft. diameter, this engaging a 
subsidiary wheel of 5 ft. diameter. The dia- 
grams show how a carpenter fits the 5 ft. wheel 
with wooden cogs, 132 of which are required. 


There was a strange feeling that surely 
War must have some redeeming com- 
pensation if it can revive an almost 


forgotten craft such as this. 
(214) 


* The ‘ Shangie’’ was illustrated in 
The Woodworker of Oct,,1943, p. 185. 


By the Way 


Although proposals for the extensive 
cultivation of home-grown timber have 
been made as part of our post-war 
policy, it is estimated that even after 
forty or fifty years we shall only be 
producing about one-third of our require- 
ments. 

* * 

The only country in the British 
Empire which has sufficient area of soft- 
wood to allow for export is Canada, 
which has something like 550,000 square 
miles of growing softwood. 

* % * 

An interesting form of all-wood beam 
in laminated torm has been tried success- 
fully in Sweden. Apart from being much 
lighter than a solid beam of equal 


. LAMINATED BEAM FROM SWEDEN 


strength and using much less wocd, it 
has the advantage of using up short 
stuff. Even the main flanges at top 
and bottom are quite short lengths 
spliced together. 


The QUESTION BOX 


REGULATIONS.—These columns are for the benefit of readers who find 
themselves faced with some practical difficulty. Full particulars should be 
clearly stated, and if possible a rough sketch enclosed. As, too, the Editor may 
require further information, a stamped addressed envelope should be sent. 
Replies to queries of general interest will be given in these pages. Readers will 
understand that we cannot, of course, prepare special designs for individual 
requirements. With each query must be enclosed a Coupon, see foot of page iv 
of cover. Queries, with name and full address of sender, should be addressed 
to: The Editor, ‘‘ The Woodworker,”? Montague House, Russell Square, W.C.1. 


Caravan Bee House 


CARAVAN 


K.M. (Dingwall) would like 
BEE HOUSE 


the sizes and lay-out of a 
caravan bee hive to house 
six colonies. 

Reply.—The dimensioned sketch you 
have sent is right for sizes but a little more 
in the width would be helpful. For the 
rigorous parts of Great Britain substantial 
timber is required. The floor framing, Fig. 
5, should be 3 ins. by 2 ins. stuff, sides, ends 


and roof framing, say, 2 ins. square stuff. | 


Cover with { in. thick tongued and grooved 
boards. Use open slot mortise and tenon, 
also bridle joints, for the framing. 

Build your house upon the chassis which 
we presume you have. 
bolting it to the chassis and cutting away 
the standing well to suit the wheel axle. 
Then place the side and end frames in 
position and bolt them together, screwing 
down to the floor. The boarding when 
nailed on forms a skirt over the edge of the 
bottom frame keeping out draughts and 
damp, Fig. 6. 

For the roof, make a frame linable with 
the walls below. Nail bow-shaped boards at 
back and front to the frame forming a skirt 
to come well down over the walls of the 
house, Fig. 6. Connect with straight pieces 
at each side. Then nail on tongued and 
grooved boarding to form the roof, after- 
wards covering with rubberoid or similar 
material. The side windows would be better 
pivoted than hinged at the top as shown. 
Everything should of course fit tightly and 
be draughtproof. White paint is. better 
than creosote for the bees to locate. (208) 


PAPER SALVAGE 

Now that the season of fires is with 
us again it is essential to remember that 
paper is wholly unnecessary to the wood- 
worker for starting them. Shavings do 
the job as well, if not better. Paper 
should be kept for salvage because it still 
remains a vital munition of war. Put 
out your weekly or monthly bundle for 
the collector. Old letters, bills, cartons, 
wrappings, and magazines of all kinds 
are needed. 


Fix the floor by 
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SECTION 


BANDSAW : 
DIFFICULTY 


G.G. (Dundee) has 
made a_ bandsaw 
with rubber-covered 
cambered wheels, and although in align- 
ment, the blade tends to run off. 
Replv.—You appear to be misled by 
the fact that, a driving pulley being 
cambered, the belt rides on the centre ; 
but in this case the belt is pliable and not 
subject to any side thraist. The band 
saw, which is of hard steel, is subject to 
a heavy side thrust when being worked 


and the camber would increase the 
tendency to run off. 
We suggest that the driving wheels 


and the length of saw used. We suggest 
a speed on the cutting edge of approx. 
1,000 revs. per minute. 


are turned flat and covered with a hard Diam. of — Length of Reus. per 
rubber which tends to grip the saw. wheel, . Saw min. 
Even then some adjustment may be ins. ft. ins. 
necessary, as all band saws are fitted with 20 12 10 700 
adjustments so that the saw can be 24 14 6 625 
centred on the pulley. 28 15 11 525 
Another very important point which 32 18 0O 475 
would account for the saws breaking is 36 20 0 450 
the speed at which the saw is cutting, 40 22 #7 *4190) 
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The Question Box 


Case for 


Gramophone Records 


K.E. (Northwood) wishes to Reply.—To enable records 
make a case to hold about fifty.- to be found easily they should 
gramophone records and asks stand upright. In the case in 
advice. Fig. 1 each is contained in a 

thin card folder open at top 
and front, though a simpler alternative would be merely to 
have a thin card between each. In any case the cards have 
tabs at the top with the record titles written on them, and 
these are staggered so that three titles are always visible. It 
is thus easy to find records because you can go through them 


Cif oa 
oe ete Cont 
Wo ie 


FIG. 1. CARRYING CASE TO HOLD FIFTY RECORDS 
Main sizes are 14} ins. high, 13} ins. deep, and 8 ins, wide. 


three at a time. Note that the top opens at the front to enable 
the tabs to be seen more easily. 

If you can get plywood 3 in. thick this is the ideal material, 
otherwise a hardwood of the same thickness can be used. Deal 
if flat and reasonably free from knots, can also be used, though 
it might be as well to increase the thickness to 4 in. However, 
it will probably be a case of using whatever is to hand. 

Trim the sides, top, and bottom to size and cut the dovetails. 
Note that small dovetails are arranged at the ends to resist any 
twisting tendency. Both edges of the sides are rebated, the 
front to take the door, and the other for the back, Clean up the 
inner surfaces and glue together. When set trim the joints and 
add the back. Fillets are added at top and bottom to provide 
a fixing. 

The door or flap is hinged with a piano-type hinge. If the case 
FIG. 2. HOW THE CASE IS PUT TOGETHER is to be covered with leatherette the fit should leave a generous 
allowance for the 
thickness of the 
covering. At the top 
two pieces are joined 
together at right 
angles, the front one 
longer than the other 
so that it reaches 
into the rebate. It is 
a good plan to ar- 
range Overlapping re- 
bates where the lower 
flap meets the upper 
one. The latter has the 
rebate inside, whilst 
in the former it is 
outside. Since the 
grain of the flap runs 
lengthwise the hinge 
screws necessarily 
enter end _ grain. 
They should there- 
fore be at least 1 in. 
long. After covering 
the case or painting 
it the fittings can be 
added. Thehandle is 
of the spring attache- 


FIG. 3. SCALE ELEVATIONS WITH MAIN SIZES. NOTE DOVETAIL ARRANGEMENT case type. (187) 
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Demand again 
exceeds supply 


We hoped that the new edition of “ Joinery and Carpentry ” would 
have lasted until the Spring, but the remainder of the present editior 
has been oversold. We are therefore not asking for orders for 
immediate delivery. A further new edition has already been put in hand 
and if readers of the ‘“‘ Woodworker ’’ would like us to book an order for 
delivery in early Spring, we shall be happy,to do so. Post coupon below 
for illustrated brochure describing the book. 


JOINERY & CARPENTR 


(JUST REVISED AND BROUGHT RIGHT UP TO DATE) 
Edited by 


RICHARD GREENHALGH, A.I.Struct.E. 
Assisted by Staff of Experts 


VOLUME I VOLUME II VOLUME III 
Section Section Section 
I. The Selection and Use of Tools. V. Doors, Frames and Panelling. VIII. Timber. 
II. The Workshop and Its Equipment. VI. Geometry. IX. Stairs and Handrails. 
{II. Joints, Fastenings and Fixings. VII. Windows. X. Floors. 
IV. Machine Woodworking. XI. Partitions 
VOLUME VI 
VOLUME V XXIII. Ship Joinery. 
VOLUME IV XVII. Technical Drawing. XXIV. Temporary Work. 
XII. Roofs. XVIII. Veneering. XXV. Mechanics. 
XITI. House Fitments. XIX. Timber-Framed Buildings. XXVI. Bank and Office Fittings: 
XIV. Church Fittings. XX. Calculations. XXVIII. Administration of a Joinary Bneinessa. 
XV. Circular Worky and Setting- Ont. XXI. Design and Ornament XXVIII. Formwork. 
XVI. The Carpenter’s Steel Square. XXII. Shop Fronts and Fittings. XXIX. Glossary. 


A GLOSSARY explains thousands of TRADE TERMS; and a very full 
Index makes these admirable books as valuable for reference as for study. 


WHY THESE BOOKS SEND THIS COUPON NOW 
WILL HELP YOU It will place you under no obligation to order 


ee ee  ) ee ee Pee fee pee ey ee ee eee eee ee eee, eee 


THE NEW ERA PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
12-14 Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C.2 | 


Please send me, free of cost or obligation; your illustrated | 
Brochure on JOINERY AND CARPE TRY, complete in six 
small volumes, with List of Authors, Contents, etc., also 


They are the living experience and _ skill 
particulars of your offer to deliver the work as ready on | 


of craftsmen and experts—men who learnt 
from years of practical work the best way 
to do a job. Whether you have been at 
Woodwork for many years or have only 
recently taken it up, you will find these | 
books of the greatest help at the present | } 


first small payment. 


NAME 
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COMPLETE SETS OR SEPARATE PARTS FOR TROLLEYS, TRUCKS, BARROWS, ETC. 


Stout Wheels, Thick Spokes 
Rubber Tyres, wired on. 
Best Steel Springs, Scrolls, 
etc. Strong Hin. Axle. Any 
length to order. 


9 Sizes of Wheels. 5 Sizes 
of Rubber. Wheels and 
Axle sold separately. 
Also made for 4 cwt. load. 
Ask for Truck List 


—— TT SPECIALISTS IN 
WOOD WHEELS, 
GOMPLETE SETS FOR TROLLEYS, WAGONS, SACK AND HAND - TRUCKS, 
RUBBER. AXLES ANY LENGTH. ASK FOR Sei peor BARROWS, 
° TH. ASK FOR .608. 
WHEELS ANY SIZE TO ORDER. pratense TRADE TRUCES, 


ASK FOR IRON WHEELS LIST PLAIN OR RUBBER TYRED. BANK & WARE- 


HOUSE TROL- 


COMPLETE SET OF HAND-TRUCK UNDERWORKS LEYS : CASTORS 
** The Little Wonder ’’ Set Truckwork Complete, ready to fi 
trouble at all. Set No. O—Wood wheels up es ieee Ma ALL KINDS 


. — TROLLBY 
to 80 in. diam. Steel Tyres, Axle, Springs, 
Sorolls, etc. Carry 13 cwt. . £4- 1 9-6 a ae ee 


Also other Complete Sets with Rubber-Tyred Wheels. OE —e— EVERY SIZE & 
No special knowledge required for fitting. 


Also Wood Wheels up to 12cwt. load. Our Grand Extra Strong RUBBER-TYRED WHEEL 4R TYPE. 
Ask for Truck and Wheel List Supplied in 9 sizes, with Axle and Caps. No Toy Wheels 
4 Gives of Rubber, loads 3-4 cwt. 


We are noted for Castors of all kinds, Trolley Wheels, Available At 


etc., Iron No. 4R Axles any length to order. 


Steel and Rubber. Wheels in Brass, Iron, Steel. Ask for Castor List Always ask for S.L.W.W. No. 4R Wheels. Present 
Plain or Ball-Bearings. Aah fo 

Supplies are mostly restricted by Government. All prices subject to Complete sets supplied for making Hand Trucks. 4 . 

variation without notice. Close Early Saturdays. With Wheels, Axles, Caps, Springs, Scrolls, Clips. Ready to Trolley List 


Gend 2d. stamp for LISTS to Dept. ‘* Ww.”? Tel. RODNEY 3011 fix. Also supplied in many sizes to carry 1 cwt. load. 


THE SOUTH LONDON WHEEL & RUBBER TYRE WORKS LTD, 54NEW KENT RO., ELEPHANT 4 CASTLE, LONDON SE. 


(Established 1860) 


Postal Training © : 
for Success in LP Fase 


WOODWORKING ELEPHANT BRAND 


§ as in all other trades the good jobs go C AWS 


In woodworkin 


to the trained men, to those who have studied in their spare 
time. There is no more systematic and authoritative in- 
struction in all branches of Woodworking than that offered 


by the I.C.S. spas 
aes aN eae accept the I.C.S. Diploma as a FULLY 
rool of superior knowledge and skill. It i -bring- 
a Sr p g ski t is a money-bring WARRANTED 
Inform yourself just how the I.C.S. can increase your 
money-earning power in any of the following subjects:— ° 
Carpentry Carriage Building 
Joinery Woodworking Drawing os 
Staircase Work Machine Woodworking utuanle 
Furniture Making Saw Mill Management SER ViciNe 
We give special and successful preparation for City ana YOUR SAWS "”’ 
Guilds and Ist and 2nd Handicraft Examinations. TELIS YOU 
Special terms for members of H.M. Forces. HOW TO GET 
SSS eGR 
er he ee enone USE THIS COUPON ooo ccccsesseseenes THE BEST 
zo, ° RESULTS 
Dept. 22, International Correspondence 
Schools Ltd., sd 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
(Use PENNY Stamp on UNSEALED Envelope) : FREE ON 
Please send me particulars of your Courses in REQUEST 
aie I assume no re enclosing this advertisement to 
SIMO ot i cya ok bh a Ge tes BE ........ 
ROAIOS aac ip ahi oie nadernet wean eeetaay WwW. TYZACK, SONS & TURNER, LTD. 
Satie hae Sais NSD ee lita atlas hl deal in ae ' LITTLE LONDON WORKS SHEFFIELD 8 
THE Published by the Proprietors, EVANS BROTHERS, LTD.,at Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.(.1. 
WOODWORKER War-time Address: 44-46, Clarence Road, St. Albans, Herts. Telephone: St. Albans 1231. 
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